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Day card has been emerging as a i^ational social/' 
and educational issue since the mid-1960's. This can \ 
be attributed to an increased awareness of the cincial 
early years of a child's life and the growing need .for 
child care. The director of the ^ay care c'enter is 
the person who is ultimately responsible for the func- 
tioning of the day care ceater. Since directors of 

r 

day care centers lare administrators, they necessarily 
work with many people-4staf f , parents, and children. 
Therefore,' they are in a position to exhibit Machiavel- 
lian characteristics in their relationships with people. 

Machiavellianism is an attribute that can be 
defined as an orientation , toward manipulating other 
people. • " - 

'The problem investigated was: Do directors of 
proprietary day care centers have a higher Machiavel- 
lianism score than directors of nonprofit, day care 
centers?* Because proprietary day care centers operate 
for a ^profit, therefore, a part of the business world, 
it was hypothesized that thei* 4^^^^"^^^^ would have a 
higher Machiavellianism score than* directors of non- 
profit day care centers. • 

The population for the study consisted of the 9^ 
directors of the 101 licensed day care centers in St. 
Louis City and St. Louis County. Each director was 
mailed three items on May 9, 1974: (1) an explanatory 

1 



cover letter^ (2) the Mach IV Scale^ and (3) the Day 
Care Center and Persbnnel Data Sheet. Fifty-seven 
were returned in usable form which was a 6l percent re- 
turn. 

Since the investiga-tion included a*n exploratory 
aspect relative to a ^little-researched population^ demcS- 
graphic information was supplied through the research, 
procedure. The results indicated that nonprofit cen- 
ters were more likely to b.e located in the city as op- 
pbsed to the county and .off er day care only in their 
program. Proprietary centers offered day care plus 
other program options such as after school care, or a 
half -day nursery school program. Directors of non- 
profit centers had attained more education than direc- 
toitB of proprietary centers . 

The Machiavellianism score for directors of 
proprietary day G;are centers was higher than 'for non- 
profit day care center directors. The difference was 
statistically significant at the .05 level. ^ Thus, 
the hypothesis in the study was supported. 

The study also sought t6 investigate the con- 
tribution of each independent variable to the dependent 
variable, the Mach^srt^re.* The full model with all the 
variables included accqunted for 63.8 percent of thi^ 
total variance in the Mach scores which was not found 
to be statistically significant. A significant 



proportion of the total variance in the* Mach^ scores' ^ 
was accounted for by two variables: 'knowledge of 
whether^the director directs more than one center and 
' knowledge of type of center7-nonprof it or proprietary. 
The foitaer variable was found to account for 6.9 per-- 
cent of the total variance in the Mach scores. 

' > The most significant result of th€i study was 
the second variable^ knowledge of v/hether the center 
is operated on a nonprofit or proprietary basis. That 
variable was found to account for 7.3 percent of the 
total variance in th6 Mach score. 

^' This strongly suggested that the Machiavellian- 
ism. of directors of proprietary day care centers ex- 
ceeds that of directors or nonprofit day care centers 
andjthat the variance in Mach scores is due to knowledge 
of the type of center. This necessarily suggests that 

/ ■ / 

Mac^hiavellian character^/stics such as manipulating 
otj^r peo^^li and using/ other people to one's advantage 
wi^uld be more common ^toong proprietary day care center 

/ 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 

Background 

Day care, programs have been emerging as a 
national issue since the mid-1960's. It certainly 
is one of the social and educational issues of the 
seventies. Although day care has been in existence 
for many years ^ sever^tl recent developments seem to 
have^ .prompted the present concern. They may be clas- 
sified as econoigic^ social, political, and educational . 

Economically, it has become necessary for the 
spouse 'in many iower- and middle-income fajnilies to 
supplement the .primary wage earner in order to attain 
a comfortable le^/^lj^f living. Due to changing social 
beliefs concerning .divorce and an increase in the / 
number of parents without partners, many females who 
are the head of the household are in the labor force ^ 
(Keyserling, 1972). 

Pressure for welfare reform has been another 
contributing economic and ' social 'factor. In recent 
years, people who live at the poverty level have becom^ 
increasingly articulate about changes they feel shpuld 
be made. There are many single-parent families on 



welfai^e. If these parents are to be trained for new • 

[ t ^ 

jobs^ they need child care services. 

Equal opportunity^ as promoted by the women's 
liberation movement^ has demanded quality care for the 
children of women who wish to work. Minority groups • 
in the United. States have demanded care for their ; 
children, which would enable the parents to work. 

EcQnomic and political 'factors have served to 
drama,tically/' increase the number of women in the labor 
force. The Westinghouse Learning Corporation and ' 
Westat Research, Inc., in a survey prepared for The 
Off ice of Economic Opportunity (1971), reported that the 
total numb'er of working mothers has more than doubled 
since I95O. • Projections for I98O suggest there will 
be in the work force at.-least 5.3. million mothe^ with 
children under the age of 5— a 43 percent -inoi-ease be- 
tween 1970 ah'd 1980. In I970 the U.S. Office of Child ^ 
Development reported that about 60 percent -of the 
children, in the United States have mothers who work * 
and who ate^ therefore^ away -from the home a sighifi-- 
cant part of iffie day. ' • ' 

Eciucationally^ a new interest iri child develop/ 
ment has enhanced the conce^ for day care^ In the 
past 20 ye^ars research relative to the physical^ intel- 
lov'tua.l, :tov'i;il, aiid emotional developmen-c of thi^ 
young child has expanded considerably.- Recently there 
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has "been strong concern with how the young child 
learns. In the early 1960's, two major works, 
J. McVicker Hunt's Intelligence and Experience (1961) 
and Benjamin Bloom's Stability and Change in Human 
Characteristics (1964) suggested that a child's^ in- 

* 

telligenpe could be enhanced, markedly in the early 
years. Since researc!i has indicated that children 
from birth to age 5-are capable of learning a great 
deal more than previously ^ thought^ it Ts up to edu- 
cators to create environments in which children can 
be challenged, yet feel wanted and secure (LaCrosse, 
1971^ ^ • ' / ' 

^Meeting *the needs of "children is paramouji^ 
to the wholp issue of day care. The Child Develop- 
ment/Day 'Care Workshop established by the Off ice , of 
.Child Developntent in the U.S. Department of" Health, 
Education, and Welfare was , charged' with the responsl- 
bility of developing guidelines for day care programs 
which could be .used throughout ^-the country. The Wof^k 
shop began with the assumption that the primary obn'ec 
tive of day c^e was to meet the needs of children 
for experiences which will foster their -development 
as hioman toeing s" (LaCrosse, 1971). The/-*oonsidered 
the ^f ollcying elements of 'prime, concern in the growth 
and development of children: health and nutrition, 
security, freedom, structure, understanding. 
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developme|^tal differences, ar\d the need for challenge. 

Although recently, day care centers for young 
children^ ha;ve increased rapidly throughout the United 
States,/ the need is still great. Different source^s 
revealed varying statistics. 

Griffin (1973) expressed a need for' 3^000 to 
4,000 ''new day care facilities a month, for some 3.5 
million parents with small children. 

The Westinghovse Learning Corporation an^ 
Westat Research, Inc. cited the following statistics 

(1971): . . . ^ 

Children under age 6 with 

working mothers 3^800,000 

Children in day care facilities 1,300,000 

^ Children aged 6 to 14 with /* ' 

working mothers 8,500,000 

Children- in before and /or 
after school care • 233^000 

In addition, their survey stated 358,000 low- and 
mode rate- income working mothers were very dissatisfied 
with their present arrangements for child care. An 
estimated three-quarters of a million low- and moderate- 
income mothers were not working because of the lack of 
satisfactory child care. 

The national need for day care has been re- 
; fleeted 'dramaticfi.lly^ in the St. JLouis metropolitan 
I area in a report prepared by the Health and Welfare ' 
' Council of Metropolitan St. Louis for The Child Day Care 
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Association (1973) in which estimates were made of. 
the niombex of children who currently were most in 
heed of adequate day care /facilities . The Child Day 
Care Association is the d^y care planning agency for 
St. L^uib County, sW^ouis City, and St. Charles 
County. 

For St. Lou igy City as a whole, the estinfated 
number of children wl:}ose family head or heads were in 
the labor force was approximately 40 percent of all 
the children under b yea^s of. age. Of that percentage, 
an estimated 99 percent would be availing th.emselves 
of day care facilities, if dt weren't' for the lack of 
facilities. Jn St^. Louis/County the need estimated 
was. approximately ^8 percent of th^iotal possible. 
Of that percent^e, an estimated. 89 peiSwit are in 
need of day care facilities. For school-ag^S|hildren, 
ages 6 to 13^ 56 p^cent of all children need cl 
care in St. Louis and 40 percent in St. Eouis County. 
"The report did not indicate the extent to which this 
need exceeded available day care services. 

Federal government agencies and most states ' 
recognize three types of day care: (1) the day care 
center (operated ^ither as a s.eparate institution or 
as part of ^ another;* entity such as a factory, hospital, 

school, church, eic . ) , (2) a group day care home, and 

I 

(3)'a family day ,care hoAe (Griff in, 1973) . .None of 

' . I 



these includes what are cpnunonly called nurse ly schools 
or preschools/' which are /usually operated on a half- 
day basis and emphasj^ze /the child's development of 
skills . 

* ThreB of the major differences between niursery 
school and day care were delineated by Pizzo in Opera - 
tional Difficul-ties Of Gi^oup Day Care (1972): ♦ 

1. Day care ' s essential role is that of supple- 
mental family. Nursery schools need not 
have the same aspirations. ^ 

2. Day care means a long unbroken dfey for staff 
and chil|^ren. Nursery school does not. 

3. Tl:^ interactions \of day care parents 'are 
fraught! with* special problems . nursery^ 
schoolS|' don't experience. - 

The differences |serve to intensify the demands made 
on the day care ceijter directors ^ as they function 
in the areas of administration, education, and human 



Significance of ^fbhe Study 

In view |of the increased awareness of the 
crucial early years of a child's life- and the grow- 
ing need^for chkld care, the desire to insist, require, 
and demand that day care programs be of qualit^j^ecame 
apparent. The ,Chil(i Welfare League of America • (197?) ^ ^- 



has stated tha 



day* care services are inadequate by 



almos»t any-measure^ Not -only must "new facilbities be 
created to^meet the existir^ and growing demand, but 
children and their families require services of a 
higher . quality than those they are preseny.y receiving 

In 1970, to determine priority needs in early 
childhood research, the Office of Child Development 
formulated the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood 
Research ajid Development. One of the designated areas 
for investigation and research was day care and its 
services, including qualifications and characteristics 
of staff ,and\ more specifically, staff supervision 
(Grotberg, Searcy & Sowder, 1972). 

Good staff supervision and relations are ex- 
tremely important. In Cost and Quality Issues for 
Operators (Pizzo, 1972) the ^statement was made that 
in day care, more than in most other human services 
programs, the quality /of the results achieved is de- 
pendent on the quality, behavior, and happiness of 
the people involved--staf f , children, and parents. 
The director of the day care center is the person 
who is ultimately responsible for the center's results 
Griffin (1973) stated that the physical plant, the 
amount of equipment, and' the size of the backing are 
meaningless as compared to the person' who directs the 
center. Since directors of day care centers are ad- 
ministrators, .they are in a position to exhibit 
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Machiavellian cha3racteristics in their relal^ionships 
with people — specifically parents^ children^ and staff 
members* ^ 

Machiavellianism is an attribute that can be 
defined as an orientation toward manipulating other 
people (Christie^ 1970)* The measure attempt? to 
q[uantjify a person's general' strategy for dealing with 
other people^ especially the degree to which he feels 
other people are manipulable in interpersonal situa- 
tions. " / 

( 

' Machiavelli 's main purpose wa^to)' analyze 
what practices had brought political success in the 
past, and to deduce from them what principles ought 
to be followed for political reasons in the present 
(Jay, 1968). 

Thi^ study may be viewed as an attempt to 
discover knowledge of the management of day care cen- 
ters in Machiavelli terms. It is based on some. of 
Machiavelli ^s methods; i:hat of taking a current issue 
and examining* it in light of experience and observa- 
tion. Li"ke Machiavelli who saw the successes and 
failures of the states stemming directly from the 
qualities of the leader, the author sees the successes 
and failures of a day care center directly related to 
the director.- 

In light of the growing need for quality day 
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care^ the "state of the' art" relative to day care^ and 
the significance of the day care center director^ an 
exploratory study of *the St. Louis area day care^ cen- 
ters and their directors becomes relevant. . . - , 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem investigated was: Do directors of 
proprietary day care centers have a higher Machiavel- 
lianism^ score than directors of nonprofit day care 
centers? 

Throughout th,e literature concernin^^a^ care^^ 
frequent references were made to the significant role^ 
of the director. However^ there appeared to be a lack 
of research pertaining to the specific population of 
day care center directors.. 

Day care centers typically are classified ac- 
cording to their basis of operation — nonprofit or pro- 
prietary. The primary objective for the existence of | 
the center evolves around this variable. It is specu- 
lated that^ different type of person would be attracted 
to the directorship of a nonprofit center than to a ^ 
proprietary center. The Machiavellianism of that per- 
son is seen as one perhaps very basic difference. Be- 
cause proprietary day care centers operate for a profit 
and are 5 therefore ^ a part of the business worlds it 
is hypothesized that these directors will have a higher 
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Machiavellianism score ^than the directors^ of nonprofit 
day care centers. ' ^ - 

Therefore^ the significance of the problem 
lies in the foundation for future research supplied 
by the knowledge of the center ' s. basis of operation ' 
cotipled with the director's Machiavellianism; specific- 
ally in^- terms of the future growth' of nonprofit or pro- 
prietary centers and the type of people 'employed as 
directors . 

Statement of Hypothesis | 

Thfe hypothesis for this study was: ^mie direc- 
tors of proprietary day care centers will have a 
higher Machiavellianism score than the directors of 
nonprofit day care centers. 

Definition of Terms 

Day care center: A specially designed or adapted 

facility for the care^ during part of the 24-hour 

day^ of groups of 12 or more children. 

I. 

Day care ^facility: The building or dwelling^ including 
its outdoor play area^ in which a day care program 
is offered. 

Day care prog}5am; The activities involved in caring 
for and pr^o^ecting a child who is away from his 
home for some part of the day. 
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Day cafe service: A comprehensive service^ provided 
by a professional team that' represents the fi^ds 
of social work, health, and education^ for day 
care children and thei^ parents. 

Director: The person who coordinates the overall 

program and who is responsible for administration 
of the day care service. The term "operator" 
ofyen is uaeq interchangeably with directo}?. 

Family day care home: A private dwelling in which an 
individual (generally a mother herself) cares 
for children other than her own,^^ther as an 
individual , enterprise ("independent day care ■ 
home") or as part of a community day care serviQp.^ 
A family day care home \iiay serve no more than six 

children, including the family day* care mother's 

■J 

own ^children. , ^ * . ^ - 

Group day care home: A private dwelling .for the care 
of as many as 12 children. The group day care 
l:>ome is* suitable for children who need before- and 
^af t^r-school care and who do not require a great 
deal .of individual care, 
Irifant: Gerierally, a child from birth to the age of 
l8-24%m6nths. 

Machiavellianism: An amoral manipulative attitude ' 

towaiM othor individuals, combined with a cynical 
view of men's motives and of their character 
(Guterman, 1970). 
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Nonprofit d^y care: Day care^provid'ed by churches^ ^ 

i 

philanthropies^ health and welfare and other 
government agencies without the intention -of 
making a profit* 
Preschool child: Generally^ a child from the agfe 
3 to 6 years • 

Proprietary day care: Day care provided^ by privs&te 

in<3ividuals or business enterprises^ as a. prof it-, 
making activity. 

Toddler: A child who can walk unaided^ but who is 
not' yet mature enough for group experiences. ' 
Toilet training i^s the usual index in determin- 
ing when a "toddler" becomes a "preschool child." 

Scope and Limitations of the Study ? ' — 

The scope of the study was limited to the 
population of directors of licensed day' care centers ' 
in St. Louis City and St. Louis County. Excluded from 
the study were directors of nonlicensed centers. The 
major thrust of the; study was to seek inf ormation>per- 
taining to Machiavell^ianism as it related to the direc 
tors of the two types of day care centers^ nonprofit, 
anc3 proprietary. The study also included an explora- 
to^ aspect in that demographic information about a'^- 
Mttle-rosaarched population was supplied. 

The ctudy was limited to the point of view o_f 
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the )airectors^ with no effort made to correlate their 
point of vi'ewWith those of their subordinates* The ^- 
study did not seek 'to provide a comprehensive repre- 
sentation of the administrative functions of day care 
center directors; as Machiavellianism was seen as the 
underlying trait present regardless of administrative 
styles. 

The extent to<>which generalizations can be 
made to directors of nonprofit and proprietary day 
care.centers outside the St. Louis me.tropolitem area 
will deg^nd on the degree of similarity between other J 
day care centers and those in the St. Louis area. 
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Chapter II ; , , 

Review of Related Literature 

Through' the years ^ much has been writteh'in * 
the area of early. chilcJiiood education. However,, the 
majority of the literature related tp day care has 
appeared only recently. Consequently, research con- 
cerning directors of- day care centers was sparse. 
The literature was examined in an attempt to discbyer 
knowledge and information relative to the area of d^ay 
care in general ^anfl^ ay care personnel in particular.. 
Therefore, the three divisions/ of the present chap\;er. 
were designed to provide a perspective of day care \. 
and it's reoccurring nature by presenting a historical 
overview: to discern the related research; and to 
view the responsibilities of day cajre center^ directors . 

Historical Overview of Day Care : 

Day care centers, in some form or other, have 

I 

been in existence for over 100 years. The concept of 
day care has been known as a sensitive barometer of 
national crises; i.e., wars, depression (Fein & Clarke- 
Stewart, 1973). The first day care center in the 
United States' was estab-lished in I854 in New York City 

14 . . 
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for children of working mothers who 'could p!r©vi(3e nd 
other care for them .(Ruderman^ I968). It^ was intended 

<r ... 

as a charitable service xo the poor and frequently ^ 
helpless immigrant women. At that time%- the p\;irposes 
were primarily cifstodial.' . . ' 

In the 1880 's and 1890's the settlement housed 
mo^^em^ arose in response tc^ th^ needs of sweatshop 
toilers^ »unwed^ mothers^ and the helpless. They became 
clearinghouses of social service; child care being one 
of the provisions made neces^sary as a result of women 
working. 

• Although day care centers^ of the mid- and late- 

nineteenth century >were most concerned with the plight 

of abandoned and n^lected children^ habits and .sklaLls 

were .not ignored. ' To say the centers offered only . 

I 

custodial care vould be unfair; however^^] tfc^ir tone 
was sober and grim (Fein & Clarke-StewarU; 1973)* 

Dur^g World War I and World War II 'there ex- 
isted a subsrantial number of day care programs because 

women had to join the work force. - Fein and Clarke!- 

.1 

Stewart (1973) have suggested day care experienced^^ 

^ ' - . 1 ' 

booms ^ not only because of the increased number of' 

others in the labor market^ but ailso to create jobs 

for unemployed teachers^ nurses^ and social workers. 

World War, II gave the child care mrbvement|^a 



major boost. The Lanhajn Act made funds available, for 
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the group care of young children whose Mnothers/ worked 

in",strategic war 'Industries . By 19^^; there^were'an 

^ ^Operation in ^he^ United Statas aA)oui 90 programs pro-- n 

, ^viding some sort ot-:child care (Rowe, 1972). . ' • ^ " 

The. period j^ollowing World War II was clmrac- 

terized by the glorification pf the family and "^he. 

home. Men returned to -their jobs in factories aiid t 

offices^ and women retumeci "to * their home duties . J)ay ^ 

tfare no longer was seen as a national need br prio^^ity; y 

consequently^ child care programs shriveled. 

During the 1960's and the first four years of 

*the 1970's^ day care again received the attention of 

the American public. Two major ,works^ J. McVicker 

Hunt^s Intelligence and ExperjLence and Benjamin Bl^om^s 

Stability -^nd Change in Human Characteristics:,* have\' 
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\ influenced the dsty care movement. Because both autoprs 
have suggested that careful intervention in the early 
years could greatly enhance a young child ' ^ inlfelli- \ 
gence^ the creation of a day care center Environment ^ 
becQi^s crucial to quality day care. , ^ 

In addition to the^ e\3u<Jationali cohcej;'nj, home- 
making as^ career has been questioned by th^ w;omen's 
liberation movement. It now is common for women to ' , 
. look outside the jiom^e for fulfillment.' Ruderman (]?968) 
has written that lOp years after the beginning of~ day 
care there is no reason to assume the majority^ of 

* - , ' p w ' . 




working women are destitute, troubled or inadeqi>Q,te • 
Present views of day care have been reflected 
^ by Evans, Shub, and Weinstein (1971) who stated that 
day care is not 'now a necessary evil; it can be a 
positive, supplement to family relationships, Mattick 
and Perkins 'Jl-973) have asserted that whatever the 
reasons for day care today, the vision is highly un- 
llkelj^to be res'tricted to jjere ctlstodial care. Be- ' 
cause of the 'increasing awareness of the crucial early 
years of a child's life and the growing need for child 
care due tc^ an increase in the number of women working, 
day care is once again an issue of public interest. 

An -eight-^tep planning model for th,e develop- 
ment of, child care services was presented by Gold 
(1972). Rationale for the model was founded on the 
belief that there is a genuine need for expanding child 
care services, and that day care, by being flexible and 
providing alternatives, must be responsive to Consumer 
needs. The' ^ight steps were: ' l)"def inition of the 
planning task, 2) search for solution^ 3) evaluation 
and sf^lection of alternative solutions, 4) consensus, 
5) audit,. 6) program implementation, 7) authorization,, 
and 8) proposal development. 

Information and statistics relative to the two 
types of day cajre, nonprofit and proprietary, have' been 
cited in the Day Care Suyvey^ 1970-71* Sixty percent 
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of all the. day care centers were" p.rppi'ietary^ and 
proprietary centers cared for about; half of the chil- 
dren enrolled in ..centers. Among the various nonprofit 
organizations^ churches provided the greatest amount ^ 
of f acilitics--^ab,out eighteen percent. 

Data compiled from visits to 431 day care 
centers in 90 cities (Keyserling^ 1972)^ indicated that 
proprietary centers served primarily the middle class^ 
1 and ' children from one-parent homes headed by working 
jmothers were a small minority. The quality of day care 
services had littlg to do with the rates charged. Less 
than one, percent of the proprietary centers met federal 
interagency standards as to the ratio of adults to chil- 
dren^ space ^ and the components of being an educational, 
developmental experience. Nonprofit centers largely, 

enrolled children fran low-income families^, and chil- 
li 

uren from ono-parent jiomes were given top priority. On 
the whole^ the nonprofit centers presented a more en- 
couraging picture. Nearly a tenth of the nonprofit 
centers visited as a result of Keyserling^s study were 
regarded as\ "superior." Qualifications of the direc- 
tors of nonprofit centers 'were far^higher than those of 
directors of proprie'tary centers. ' 

Prescott and Jones with Kritchevcky (1972) 
found 'that proprietary centers were more likely to be 
small in size, keep^children ungrouped by age, have 
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directors who participate in teaching^ have men present 
and offer morning-only nursedsy <|school experience to 
some children in addition to full day care. 

Hostility between public and private centers^ 
an issue common in day care^ surfaced in ah "Adminis- 
tration of Child Care Centers" course offered at the 
University of Michigan (Axelrod & Trager^ 1972). Sev- 
eral private directors expressed the idea that public 
centers had more adequate fUnds^ and claimed that^ to 
achieve economy and excellence^ competition was neces- 
sary, Publtc center directors who had been voicing 
their own financial problems complained that private 
directors were inte-rested in money^ not children. 
Subsequently^ the researchers reported that all the 
directors shared practicalr^uggestions for more eco- 
nomical operations . ^ ^ 

\ 

Related Studies in Early Childhood Education 

There appeared to be a lack of .research re- 
lated specifically to the directors of d^y care cen- 
ters.. Therefore^ studies concerned with day care in 
general^ as well as those with , issues related to early 
childhood education^ have been cited... 

A study of the professional preparation of 
directors of day care centers (Willard^ 1973) indicated 
that day care center directors need skill and ability 
in .the "fields of administration^ education^ and human 



relations. The 
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purpose of the study was to determine 
the roles ^ role expectations, need -dispositions, and 
personality traits for day care center directors and, 
using the Getzels and Guba social systems theory, to 
codify that information into desired skills and compe- 
tencies. The need to train present and potential 
directors was recognized. Willard (1973) suggested 
that day care center directors spend large amounts of 
time working with adults and that this time was in- 
creasing at a persistent rate. 

Directors of day care centers have been founri 
to support hiomanist values. Diamond (197^ji^surveyed 
50 directors of California State Children's Centers 
for the purpose of gathering data on their opinions of 
what constitutes a healthy, emotional climate in a 
child care center, Theyjagreed overwhelmingly that a 
center should be a place where children can work and 
play with both older and younger children, express their 
feelings freely, and work closely with teachers in an 
environment that is challenging and allows them to take 
some chances. The important question of whether a 
center should be a home substitute or a home supplement 
^Iso was examined. The directors felt strongly that 
the center should be a supplement, but also have some 
of the characteristics of a home. 

Characteristics of the day care center director 
have been found to be indicative of the quality of the 
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center, A Study of Child Care^ 1970-71 by Abt Associ- 
ates, described in a report prepared by the Massa- 
chusetts Early Education Project (1972), reported that 
the sue c es sf ul p r ogreims had "warm , re sourc ef ul , ove r- 
worked, energetic directors." The study suggested 

V 

that the director set the tone for the operation of 

the center. It further stated: 

An optimistic, caring, responsive, firm director, 
able to gather resources for the center and to 
meet the coniplex and changing needs of children, 
families, and staff, may be essential to the 
success of the child care cent-er. Good direction 
of a child care center seems to require manage- 
ment skills (fiscal planning, budgeting, resource, 
mobilization, and allocation), the ^>iliuy to 
delegate authority and responsibility, a sensi- 
tivity to the .dilemmas of individuals and organi- 
zations, and the capacity to work very hard, 
(p. 55). ^ . . 

Staff -child ratios were found to be key indi- 
cators of the "warmth" of the day care center. Centers 
with low staff -child ratios (1:3^ 1:5) appeared to >^e 
"warmer" than centers with higher ratios. No 'Correla- 
tion was found "between formal educational qualifica- 
tions of the staff and "warmth" of the center. 

Leadership style was found ^uo be an important 
variable in the climate of a day care center.' In one 
of the most extensive studies in day care, reported 
in Day Care as a Child -Rearing Environment by Prescott 
and Jones with Kritchevsky (^972), it was h^-pcthesized 
that there would be differenced among day care environ- 
ments that were * ^-elated to staff attitudes^" 
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characteristics, and structural variables* Evidence 
Vas presented that indicated the director's leader- 
ship style of high warmth with situational authority 
was predictive of J?eacher performance which was high 
in ehcQi^agement J low in restriction^ high in creative 
lessonsj and sensitive in teacher manner. At the 
other extreme^ a leadership style of low warmth with"^ 
S^rbitrary authority was predictive of teacher behavior 
low in encouragement J high in restriction^ and high in 
lesso?is which emphasized rules of social living and 
formal skills. Variables such as age^ previous ex-- 
perience, and formal education proved of little im- j 
portance in predicting day care program.s. The amount 
of special training of the directors hsid some effect ^ 
on program^ but was 'not as pronounced as wag the ef- 
fect -of the teachers' training. ^ 
t-. » 

Several studies have been conducted with Leach- 
ers in day care centers. Jambor (1973) investigated 
uhe instructional J m^temalj and therapeutic role be- 
havior of day care and nursery school teachers. No 
signixsLcant differences were found/oetween day care 
and nurseiy^hool teachers in their em.phasis toward 
specific role models or^ during^the same time of day^ 
in th^i^v^sh^viqr . The &tudy -also cc^£jLuded that young- 

er teachers distributed interactions most evenly among^ 

>* 

role m.odels and that teachers who majored in early 
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childhocxi education didn't emphasize role models any 
differently than those teachers who majored in an un- 
related area. ^^ 

Highly valued traits for effective teaching or 
care-giving in a day care setting were emotional wannth 
understanding^ sensitivity^ responsiveness ^ flexibil- 
ity^ and a willingness to. become involved actively 
with children^ according to Fein and Clarke-Stewart 
(1973)* D^'Y care administrators could make it easier 
fcr teachers to function effectively ""by providing' 
-well-organized and suitably equipped physical settings^ 
by grouping children in small numbers perhaps hetero- 
geneously, and by offering teachers a personal choice 

whenever possible" (p.- 24l). 
♦ 

Time and opportunity to learn about the struc- 
ture, goals, and practices of day ca^e seemed to be a 
persistent problem for teachers in day care centers. 
Stent's (1965) study concluded th^t one of the effec- 
tive ways in which a teacher in a day care program 
misht continue her education and imDrove her skills 
was to participate in an inservice cou!fse. The teach- 
ers perceived on-the-job help with immediate problems 
as being the most important facet of inservice educa- 
tion. 

Certain objective personality tests and per- 
sonal information have been found to supply appropriate 
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.data for the se'leetion of day care personnel. Using 
the personnel of three day care centers in Metropolitan 
St. Paul, Speer (I966) developed I5 scales which were 
used in addition to the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. The objectives were, to detennine whether 
' objective kinds of information existed that specified 
day care workers who are judged by their supervisors 
as effective and to explore whether such information 
might be useful in the selection of prospective day 

care workers. One specific conclusion stated that 
« 

women who are less than 55 years of age and who are 
from higher-income homes ^ or women who reveal them- 
selves on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory ^s very much like the statistically average 
person^ are likely to be perceived by their supervisors 

as relatively effective in their jobs. 

1 

I Research on the results of day care experi- 
ences o^ji children were .reviewed by Caldwell (1972). 
Intelleitually^ studies indicated that children are 
not harmed by experiences in a day care environment 
and that many children^ benefit significantly from such 
Research pertaining to the social and emo- 
Bvelopment suggested that ipf ants who\ had 



exposure 

/, 



tional 

extensi?^ve contacts with other people tended to develop 

attachment to more people than infants who had been 

/ 
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isolated. Infants in a day care environment did tend 
to have a higher rate of respiratory illnesses. In 
terms of the effect on parents, studies indicated that 
more of a positive maternal attachment was fostered 
,>,-in^irectly • 

Significant personality factors haje been 
found to be related^ to day care experience, Haskel 
' (1952) compared the personalities of children with 
and without day care experience. The perspnality fac-- 
tors measured were: external 'security, internal secu- 
rity, acceptance, adequacy, sexual adjustment, reality, 
imagination^ authorrty, and overall adjustment. De- 
tails of the study were not available. 

Related to the day care issue, but somewhat 
less directly, is that research which employs direc- 
tors and teachers of nursery schools. ^Friedberg's 
{196^]^ study, assessed how niarsery school teachers, 
directors, and early childhood education students 
view teaching in the nursery school. There was agree- 
ment between the three groups relative to the high de- 
gree of satisfaction derived from working in a nursery, 
school and to the important contribution nurse^r^ school 
makes to the total growth of the child. The^irectors 
emphasized special persorlai interests in ^ch related 
fields psychology and the creative arts. 

The professional self-image of preschool 
teachers has been found to be related to educational 
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attainment rather than to other attitudes and behaviors 
that are usually concomitants of professionalism - 
(Handler^ 1970). It was suggested that the development 
of a professional self-image occurs early in the pro-, 
cess of prof essionalization^ Another conclusion In- 
liicated that preschool teachers present a unique set 
of circumstances^. in the impetus for professionalism. 
This occupational group provides -confirmation of the 
importance of shared values and norms as an essential 
prerequisite for professionalism. ^ - 

Some day care staff has been found to be dis- 
posed %o condemn child behaviors which were either '^un- 
important and wl^olly natural in view of - some experts 
in child development^ and prepared to insist on un- 
realistic standards for the children under their care 
(Toole^ 1972). Alsoj the study suggested that day 
care staff might be reflecting s.ocial class orienta- 
tion to child rearing — in low-income area^. staff and* 
parents might .be from similar backgrounds; therefore^ 
closer to each other ' s \iewpoirits than those of the 
authoi^itiea . 

Research pertaining to Machiavellianism in ' ' . 
children and, how it is related to their parents and 
teacher^ was;meager^ but certainly relevant to the 
study. Macl^lavellianism is, an attribute that can be ^ 



defined as an orientation toward (manipulating other. 
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people (Christie^ 1970). The measure attempts to quan- 
tify a person's general strategy for dealing with other 
people, especially the* degree to which he feels other 
people are manipulable in interpersonal situations. 

A study conducted by Nachamie (19.7©) constructed 
and validated an instrument to measure Machiavellianism 

^ In children. The conclusion indicated that Machiavel- 
lianism can be measured in preadolescents and that the 
children'^ scale, known as the Kiddie Mach, was a valid 
predictor of manipulative behavior. 

It has been found that children with high Mach^i- 

I avellianism scores were more successful academically 
and socially; used manipulative strategies more fre- 
quently and effectively, ^and had greater control over 
the impression they made on other people than did the, 
chijldren with low Machiavel'lianism scores (Brazinsky, 

1967). ; • 

Machiavellianism of parents and their children 

has also been studied. After stw^ying the Machiavel- 
lianism of 48 pairs of fifth grade children, it was 
concluded that the parents' scores on two Machlavel- 
• lianism instruments, the Mach IV and Mach V/were un- 
related to their children's Machiavellianism score 
(Brazinsky, 1967). It was found that parental Machia- 
veflianism scores were negatively correlated with 
their children's manipulative behavior in two independent 
I 

4} A ; n 
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experiments designed by Dien (1972). The study was 

* 

comprised of 4 and 5 year olds and cond\|pted in Japan 
and the, U.S. _ .^^ 

A study to determin'^' if Machiavellianism 
authoritarian power orientations differed signifi^^tly 
among teacher aspirants divided ]?y choice of teaching 
specialty was executed by Metze (1968). Conclusions 
revealed statistically significant differences relative 
to Machiavellianism. Inteimediate teacher aspirants 
had the highest Machiavellianism score .followed by 
special interest aspirants and secondar;^^- aspirants^. 

Primary teacher aspirant^^^^had th^ lowes'WJIachiavel- 

)' 

'lianism scores. ' - 

*^ 

Responsibilities of Day Care Center Directors 

Evans, Shub, and Weinstein (1971) divided the 
responsibilities of day care center directors iato two 
categories: Program Development Responsibilities and 
Ongoing Responsibilities - . Under the former were policy 
making decisions^ site location, hiring and firing, 
funding and budget, and recruiting. Supervision jand, 
training, authori^ty, staff meetings, and publi^ rela- 
tions responsibilities were under the latter. The. 
three aforementioned author^ emphasize the fact they 
don't endorse any day care program; and day care pro- 
grams which. fiopction solely to provide baby-sitting 
services for working parents are unacceptable. They 



consider good day cafe to be an ef f ecti-veXpcfeitive 
educational experience that addresses the needs of 



children's social, psychological, intellectual, knd 
physical growth and development. . / 

The Child Welfare League of America {I969) , 
an important organization in* the development of day 
care, stated that the director of a daycare center 
^jl^ld develop and administer the total program, carry 
responsibility for its operation, and act as a liaison 
between the board and the staff. According to the. 
League the specific responsibilities are*: 

1. to support, facilitate, and improve the 
service within the policies established by 
ttie board; 

2. to bring before the board the information 
that will assist^ it in formulating sound poli- 
cies; and to make recommendations .for cKanges 
and improvements in accordance with community 
needs; 

3. to work .closely with':dff icers '^and members of 
the board, attend board meetings/ and parti- 
cipate in the work of appropriate committees^ 

<, 

4. to provide leadership in planning and evaluat- 
ing the services,, in organizing,' and in st^f- 

• ing; 



to select, employ, supervise, evaluate, and, 
-when necessary, dismiss professional, clerical, 
and maintenance- 'i^taff; 

6. to integrate - the various components of the 
service by providing for and keeping open 
the lines of communication among staff apd 
by defining clearly the allocation of authority 
within the agency; 
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7. ^' to provide a program of staff development; 

8. to assist in preparation of the budget^ to 
expend funds within the approved budget, and 
to provide adequate accountability for. such 
expenditure gf funds; 



9. to see that good agency relationships are 

established with parents, with cormnuni*ty ' 
agencies, and with, the community at large; 

r 

10. .to interjS'ret the service to the community^ 

11. to participate in or aid development of 
. ^ * ' research, (p. 94) 

_y " ■ . . ' 

Interestingly en^gh, the duties of the director 
of a day -care center varied only slightly in 1942 . A 
report of the Child Care. Committee of. the State Defense 
Council (1942) indicated that' the director was the chief 
* , r.-' -- executive responsible for administration of a Child 
Ca.re Center. The director's specific duties were: 

1. management and operation of the ceiiter 

2. employing and discharging staff members, ^ 
assigning staff duties,, supervising the work 

^ \ I of. the staff 

^ ' '3. development with the staff of the program 

of the center 

h\ budget preparation ind- control, purchasing 
of food and, other routine expenditures sub- 
ject to budget allocations, and approval of ^ . 
bills 

5. menu planning' 

6. carrying out of th^ health program under the 
supervision of the physician 

P\ 7. 'induction of volunteers and development of 

training courses , ' , 

8. interpretation to the community of recognized 
' st^dards of child care, maintenance of good 
^ ^ puaic relations, and getting publiicity 

3 ' • ' 
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9/ keeping of records preparation of reports 

10. collection of fees ^ 

11. > holding of staff mee-tings fof discission of 

plans and' policies and for case conferences " 
[ aimed at promoting better understanding of • ^ 

^individual children 

12.. maintenance of a close working relationship ^ 

with parents and fostering of parents' ac- 44/ 
tivities. (pp.'59'-6o) % ^ 

Consistent throughout the literature that de- ^ 

lineated the responsibilities of directors of day care 

centers was the necessity for the director to work^ 

cooperate^- supervise^ and interact with a variety of 

u 

.different people. A review of the specific ^sponsT- 
bilities served tp\erify the significance of the role 
of the director. , ^ - • . 

^ . , ' J 

The preceding examination of the history of day 
care^ the search of related reseai^ch^ and the "inventory' 
of director responsibilities were meanlT^o clarify 
available information pertaining to day care and sup- 
port the need for the present investigation o^ the 
Machiavellianism of the directors of day care centers. 



Chapter III 
Procedures 

Th^ purpose of the research was to study the 
St. Louis area day care centers and their directors. 
Inasmuch as the study sought to investigate the Machi- 
avellianism of the^ directors of day care centers 
operated on two different bases ^ it seemed appropriate 
to 'employ two groups of respondents ^ namely: directors 
of nonprofit day care centers and directors of pro- 
prietary day care centers. The problem was: Do 
directors of proprietary day care centers have a higher 
Machiavellianism score. than directors of noriprofit day- 
care centers? Ihe purpose of the present chapter is 
to^define the population^ explain the data-gat^ ring 
instruments and procedures^ and descr^^^tiae research 
designt 

Subjects 

The population for the study consisted of all 
the directors of licensed day care centers in St. 
Louis City and St. Louis County. The most recent in- 
^ormata^^on pertaining to the addresses of the centers 
and names of the directors v;as obtain^ from The Child 
Day Care Association and the' Missouri Department of 
' • . ■ ■ 32 * 
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Welfare which is the licensing agency for day care 
centers in the state of Missoi 

.The population incl)^:^ec^a/total of 9^ directors 

k f 

who direct 101 day care centers. There were 37 non- 

prpfit directors who dix^t day care centers and 

57 proprietary direator^-who direct 6l day care centers 

Data-Gathering Instruments 

The two instruments used in the study were '^e 
Bay Care Center and Personnel Data Sheet and the Mach 
IV scale . 

The Day Care Center and Personnel Data Sheets ^ 
which the investigator developed, gathered basic demo- 
graphic information for the purpose df correlation with 
the Mach score. The data sheet consisted of •>five, ques- 
tions pertaining to the day care center and seven ques- 
tions pertaining to the director. 

The Mach IV scale was selected because it 
measured Machiavellianism succinctly and because it 
was designed for making group comparisons. It' attempts 
cto quantify a person's general strategy for dealing 
with people, especially the degree to which he feels 
other people are manipulab]^ in interpersonal situa- 
tions (Christie & Geis, 1970). \ 

Originally 71 items were drawn from * the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli, The Prince and The Discourses . 
They were conceived as falling into thi^ee substantive 



areas: (1) the nature of interpersonal tactics^ 
(2) views of human nature and (3) abstract or gener- 
alized morality. 'An item analysis revealed that about 
60 of these correlated at the .05 level with a total 
Mach score "based on the §uin of all items. The ten 
highest related items of those worded in the Machiavel 
lian direction were selected for the Mach IV scale 
along with the ten highest related items worded in 
the opposite direction. The counterbalancing was de- 

^^^igned to minimize the effects of indiscriminant agree 
ment or disagreement. ^ 

The 20-item Mach IV scale was giv^n in a stand 
ard six-category Likert format: agree strongly being 
scored 7^ no answer 4^ and disagree strongly 1. A 
constant score of 20 was added to make the neutral ^ 
score 100. l^herefore^ the lowest possible Machiavel- 

- lian score wa^ 40 and the highest l60. The average 
item-test correlation for the items on the Mach IV 
scale was .38. , Split-half reliabilities determined 
averaged .79. 

The cover letter^ the Day Care Center and Per- 
sonnel Data Sheet, and the Mach IV scale used in the 
souuy are in Appendix A. 

Data-Gathering rrocedures ^ 

Each day care center director was mailed three 
■ items: (1) an explanatory cover letter^, (2) the Mach 
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IV scale^ and (3) the Day Care Center and Personnel 
Data Sheet. The Questionnaires were mailed to .all 
directors on May 9^ 1974. Enclosed with each mailing 

4 

was a stamped^ addressed^ return envelope for the 
convenience of the respondents. 

To increase the probability :of the return bf 
"^e questionnaires J the cover letter was co-signed by 
tr4 investigator.' s doctoral- committee chairman. Also^ 
measures were taken to assure the respondent of anonym- 
ity. The inves^tigator's address was used as the re- 
turn address on the return envelope. A code number , 
assigned to the day care center appeared in the Iwer 
left comer of the retum envelope for calculation pur- 
poses and was imme'diately destroyed upon receiving the 

r 

returned questionnaires. In addition^ an offej to 
share the results of the study wag made to interested 
respondents . 

Return of completed questionnaires- began within 
two da^ and continued for approximately three weeks. 
Follow-up telephone calls were made to those directors 
whose questionnaires we-re not returned by the stated 
d^eadline. 

Because of the apparently constant changing 
status of the population^ it became necessary to up- 
date much of the information and remail several enve- 
lopes a^ter they were returned to the sender •because 
of incorrect information. 
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These follow-up .procedures produced good re- 
sults. The total length of time involved in collect- 
ing the data was approximately six weeks. Of the 9^ 
questionnaires sent to the day care center directors^ 
57 were returned in usable form which was a 6l percent 
return. 

The followinfg sumjnary of responses from re- 
spondents further elucidates infor?:ation pertaining 
to their background and to the day care center for 
which they are responsible. Table 1 indicates the num- 
ber of directors who returned questionnaires according 
to the type of day care center. 



Table 1 

Number of Respondents According to Type 
of Day Care Center 



Type of Day 
Care Center 


Number 
Mailed 


Number 
. Returned 
. Usable Forms 


re rcentage 
Returned 


Nonprofit 




37 ; 


30 / 


81^ 


Proprietary 


57 






Totals 


oh - 


7 

57 


61^ , > 



Returns were fairly well distributed accord- 
ing to the two oypes of centers. Information supplied 
was- sufficiently representative of each type of day 
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care center to give the researcher confidence in the 
N used . ' • 

It was interesting to note that circumstances 
made it impossible for some respondents to return the 
questionnaire. Three day care center's were without a 
director temoorarily. Two directors were hospitalized 
for a considerable duration and two day care centers 
closed about the time of 'the mailing. In auid it ion to 
these circun^stances ^ nine directors chose not to com- 
plete zhe questionnaire. Of the l6 reasons supplied 
for noz resuming the questionnaires^ 3 were from non- 
profit centers and 13 were from proprietary centers. 
Therefore^ the possible population was reduced to 78^ 
and^ with a return of 57^ a 73 percent return was 
secured . . 

Table|2 indicates the frecfuencies or means for 
each item from the Care Center and Personnel Data 
Sheet concerr^ing th^^dj^y care center according to the 
type of day care center. 

Table 3 indicates the frequencia^s or means for 
each item from the Day Care Center and Personnel Data 
Sheet concerning the director according to the type of 
day care center. 

In conclusion^ the table indicated that direc- 
tors of nonprofit .day care' centers were a little older 
- than directors of proprietary day care centcrc^ had 4x 
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Table 2 

Frequencies and Means, for Items from the 
Day Care Center and Personnel Data • 
Sheet Concerning the Day 
•Care Center 



/ 



Specific Item Concerning 
the Day Care Center 



Frequency of Response 
Nonp r of it Pr op r i e t a i*y 



Basis of Operation 

Proprietary- 
Director and Owner 
Dirpptor only 

Mean total number of 
children ^enrolled in 
day care ^center 

Location. of day care center 
City 5 
County 

Program 

Day care only- 
Day care glus other 
program options 



3.0 



68 

19 
11 



21 



27 



17 
10 



50 
3 

7 

20 
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Table 3 

Frequencies and\Means for Items from 
the Day C,are Center ^nd Personnel 
Data Sheet Concerning the 
Director 



Specific Item Conpeming 
the Director 



Frequency of Response 
Nonprofit Proprietary 



Sex 



Age 



Male 
Female 



30 years or under 
31-40 years 
^1-50 years 
51 + years 

Mean total number of years 
of work in the area of 
day care 

Mean total number of years 
as a director of a day 
care center 

Level of educational 
attainment 

High School diploma 

Some college or 
associate degree 

Undergraduate degree 

Graduate work 

Graduate degree 

Degree in Early Child- 
hood Education 



Directing more than 
one center 



3 

27 



7 

7 

10 

6 



8.8 



6 

6 

5 
13 

■ 8 



3 
24 



I 

5 
7 



9.7 
6.7 



8 
6 

4 
5 



5 
0 



/ 

^ 
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few less years of experience in the area of (Jay care 
and as a^Mire'ctor^ and had more formal education. 
Nonprofit day care centers enrolled more children 
tUan proprietary day bare centers and vere located 
in the city more frequently. Nonprofit day care cen- 
ter programs offered day car6 only while proprietary 
day care centers offered day care plus other program 
options. 

Research Design 

The research design allowed for maximiom in- 
ference relative to the purpose of the study. The 
statistical procedures were di^vided into two general 
areas: summary statistics and inferent5.al statistics. 
The s\immary statistics vere preparatory for the' in- 
ferential statistics. Summary statistics for the cbn- 
tinuous data included means and standard devisLtions. 
Continuous data were: ^ ^ 

V % 

^ 1. total number of^children enrolled in .the day 
care center 

2. * total number of years^df _ |^pr^ in^the are^^; ^ 

of day care ^ ^ ^f'' 

3. total number] of years as'^a director: of a 
day care cenier - 

4. Machiavellianism scores 

Summa;ry statistics for the categorical data consisted 
of totaling the frequencies in each category for both 
.the nonprofit and. proprietary groups. Categorical 
data were: 




' 1. type of (Jay care cent^r^ nonprofit , or pro-- 
prietary > , 

2. if proprietary^ director and owner or 
director only 

\3* locati9n of day care center^ city or county 

^. day care otily or day^care plus^other program 
options . ' '-^ 

5. sex of director . — ^ 

6. age of director 

7. educational attainment of director 

^ 

8. Early Childhood Education degree or ^ not 
of •director 



9. director of more than\?ne center or not 

Inf erent'tStl statistics in^^iucS^d the t^ test^ 
'Chi-square^ and multiple regression'. The daTba^rom 
the jt test and chi-square were used to ^make inferences 
concerning the population and their Mach scores. Mul- 
tiple regression was/ used to determine the) contribution 

/ 

of each ind ep end en1^ variable ^ both continuous and cate- 
gorical^ to the dependent variable^ the Mach score. 
Thus^ the researcjl design allowed for inference as to 
the effect each . ^/ardable had on the Mach score for both 
the nonprofit an^ proprietary^^gr-oups . 
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Chapter IV ' , 

Presentatioh and Analysis of 't)ata 

■• . ) . 

The nature of the investigation was to study • 
the St: Louis area day care centers and their direc- 
tors. It was hypothesized that the directors of pro- 
prietary day care centers would have a higher Machia- 
vellianism score than the directors of nonprofit day 
care centers. 

The population for the study was the directors 
of all licensed day care centers in St. Louis City and 
St. Louis County. Each of the 9^ directors was mailed 
the Day Care Center and Personnel Data Sheet and the 
Mach IV instrument^ along with an explanatory cover- 
letter and an addressed^ stamped^^fffejim envelope. ' A 
usable return of 57^ which was 6l percent^ was received 
For the purpose of making inferences concerning the 
population and their Mach scores^ statistical tests 
used were the _t and chi-square tests. The multiple 
regression approach was used to determine the contri- 
bution of each independent variable^ both continuous 
and categorical^ to the depen(?ent variable^ the Mach 
score. Information pertinent to the study and an 

; ' - 
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( N 
anal^rsis of the data are ifloluded in this chapter. 

Since the investigation^ i^nclyded an exploratory- 
aspect relative to a little-researched populatl^frl^ 
demographic information about the specific population 
of directors of day care centers was supplied ^ 'The in-- 
formation was gathered via the Day Care Cen-te^, and Per- 
sonnel Data Sheet. In order to compare the means of \ the 
continuous variables for the nonprofit and proprietai 
groups^ the t test was used. The results of the /test 
are presented in Table 4. ^ ^ , 

Although^ on the, three continuous variable^ mea- 
sured^ there was not a statistically significant: differ- 
ence between the nonprofit ,and proprietai:^'' day, care 
centers^ an overview of day care centers and their direc- 
tors in St, Louis City and St. Louis County was presented. 
Nonprofit day care centgf^rs had morfe children 'enrolled 
than proprietary centers Directors of proprietary day 
care centers had worked ifei the- area of day care longer 
and had served in the c^?6.city of director longer than 
^ had directors of^ nonprofit day^>&^ure ^enters. 

The null hypothesis tested in the study was: 
The directors of proprietary day 'care centers will not 
have a higher Machiavellianism score than directors of 
nonprofit day care centers. The t^ test was used to^ 
compare the means of the Machiavellianism score for the 
directors of nonprofit da^r care centeVs and the directors 
of proprietary day care centers. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 5. 
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O'able 4 

Means 3 Standard Deviations, and Significance* 
Between Mearls for tt^^ Continuous 
Variables for the Nonprofit 
and Proprietary Groups •* 



Mean 



Standard 



Vafiable Nonprofit Proprietary ^.eviation Value 



Total number 
of children 
enrolled in 
the day care 
center 

Total number 
of years %n 
the area of 
day care 

Total number 
of years as 
a director 
of a day care 
center 



68 



8.8 



50 



9-7 



9-68 



2.00 



I.B7 



6A3 



6.7 



1.69 



1.43 



d£ = 55 for all t values 

> 

The directors of proprietary da^ care ^enters 
had a higher Machiavellianism score than did the 
directors of nonprofit day care centers* The t test 
indicated thdt the difference was statistically sig- 
• nificant at the .05 level. Therefore, the null hypoth- 
esis for th^e^nv^sti^ation was rejected. This suggests 
that there was a ^ significant iipelationship between the 



\ 
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* , , Table 5 

Means, Standard Deviation, and Significance 

f% 

Between Means for tfieTviachiavellianism 
Score for the-^^'rofit and* 



^ ' Proprietary Groups 





\ ■ 

Mean • 


Variable 


^' — Standard t 


Nonprofit Proprietary Deviation Value 


Machiavellian- 


■> 


ism Score 


73.1 79.9 3.24 2.09* 

^ 



, df =? 55 - . . . 
' *g. < .05 • 
Note. Machiavellianism scoring is explained 
iri Chapter III, .p. ^ 34^ ' , 

director's Machiavellianism and the basis of the day- 
care center's operation, nonprofit or proprietary. 

Further demographic information was gathered 
from' the Day Care Center and Personnel Data Sheet. 
The frequencies of the categorical variables for the_^ 
nonprofit and proprietary groups were compared by the 
chi-square test. The results of the chi-square tests 
are in Table 6. . ^ ^ 

Three 'categorical variables were found ^ to have 
statistically significant differences at the .05 . 
level. This suggests that the basis of the day care 
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center's operation, nonprofit or proprietary^ is indica- 
tive of the location^ the program^ and * the dir€ctor's 
education. Nonprofit centers are more likely to be 
located in the city and offer day care only in their 
program. Proprietary dly care centers tend to offer 
daycare plus other program options such as after school^ 
care^ infant care^ etc Directors of nonprofit centers 
had more education than directors of proprietary cen- 
ters. 

Although the remaining categorical variables 
were not found to have statistically significant dif- 
ferences^ information concerning the day care centers 
and their directors' in St. Louis City and County was 

supplied* There appeared to be tjie sajne number of 

^ 

males as directors of proprietary day care centers as 

of nonprofit centers*. The frequencies indicated that 

ttoe age of the directors of the two types of centers 

» 

was very similar and more nonprofit directors had a 
degree in Early Childhood Education than did proprietary 
directors . 

The multiple regression approach was used to 
test for significant relationships between the inde- 
pendent- variables^ categorical or continuous^ and their 
corresponding dependent variable. The proportion of 
the total variance in the dependent variable^ accounted 
for by each independent variable also was 'Calculated^ 
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so as to determine the effect each variable had on 
th^ Mach score. 

The multiple regression apprc^ach is based on 
a succession of models which consists of a mathematical 
relationship between the independent variables and the 
^ dependent variables. The models used to calculate the 

significant proportion of total variance in the de- 
pendent variable aonounted for by each independent 
variable are presented in Appendix B. 

The design prepared for the Mach score data 
.is in* Appendix C. Each variable in the multiple re- 

J, 

gression equation represented one of the variables of 
the xJata. In cases where the t_ test ^nd the chi-square 
test showed a significani: difference between the non- 
profit and proprietary groups on a' particular variable^ 
the variable was subdivided into two separate vectors. 
This has been referred to as "categorical" knowledge 
fknowledge with regard to type of center^ nonprofit 
or proprietary) in ApDendix C and in Table 7. 

A summary of the statistics derived from thV 
multiple regression approach is presented in Table 7. 
For each F test the purpose has been indicated ^ the 
model being compared specified^ and the R square values^ 
probability^ and F ratio given. 

The full models with all the variables included^ 



was found to account for 63.8 percent of the total 
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variance in the Mach scores. While ttx^s was not found 
zo be significantly different at zhe .05 lev'|3^ than 
that proportion which could be accounted for by chance 
(ohe F- ratio was 1.1^ with a corresponding probability 
level of 0.381)^ this did represent a fairly large 
proportion of the total variance. Perhaps with the 
addition of other variables or the refinement of ex- 
isting variables and a larger DODulaticn^ nearly all 
cf the v?.r lance of the M^ch scores of zhe directors 
cf c a y care centers c cu Id be ac c cur. t ed for. 

The r.ultiple regression a'pbroach indicated, 
that three out of seven categorical variables found 
to have sigrrU^cant differences at the .05 level by* 
the chi-square test^ thtg location of the day care cen- 
ter^ knowledge of day care progran:^ and educational 
level of the directors did not account for significant 
proportions of th^ total variance in the >{ach scores. 
However^ categorical knowledge of the location of the 
day care center^ city or county^ was found to account 
for 6.2 percent of the total variance. The F-ratio was 
1.91 and corresponding probability level .157^ which 
mtt'din^ the F-ratio obtained would be expected to result 
by cha^nce 15*7 percent of the tine. 

Categorical knowledge of the day care program^ 

day care only or day care plus other program options^ 
o 

was-^ found to have an F-ratio of O.65 with a correspond- 
ing probability level of O.529. Educational level was 
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found to have an F-ratio of 1*^3 with a probability 

level. ^f 0.243. ^ 

Other variables with an F-ratio whose probabil 

ity levelfwas below .25 but greater than .05 included 

knowledge of the number of years as a director of a 

• ^ 
day care center (F-ratio = 1.70, probability level = 

< < / / 

<^«197), knowledge of the age of the director (F-rat;io 

1.83, probability level = 0.155)^ ar^'^categorical 

knowledge of the""T^ber of children enrolled in the 

day care center (F-ratio = 1.85^ probability level = 

0.176). Although these variables were not significant 

at the .05 level J the probability levels for their F- 

ratios were low enough to be considered for further 

r * 

researcla. 

Two variables were found by the multiple re- 
gression approach to be significant at the .05 level 
of probability. Knowledge of whether the director 
heads more than one center was found to account for 
6.9 percent of the total vari^ince found in the Mach 
scores. The F-ratio was 4.70 and- the .corresponding 
probability level was O.O37. Although these results 
might be of dubious value since they were based on a 
total of three directors out of 57^ that variable may 
be of importance *f qr further investigation. 

However^ the most important and encouraging 
result of the study wasj^^t^^^^econd variet^jle^ found to 
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be significant at the .05 level of probability by the 
multiple regression approach. Knowledge of whether 
the center is operated on a nonprofit or proprietary 
basis (item #19 in Table 7) was found to account for I 
7.3 percent of the total variance in the'Mach scores. 
Comparison with the restricted model resulted in an 
F-ratio of 4\32 with *a corresponding probability level 
of 0,040, 

The results indicated that not oDjLy did the 
t_ test disclose that the proprietary group had a sig- 
nificantly higher Mach score than did the nonprofit 
group^ but through the multiple regression approach^ 
knowledge of the type of center accounted for a signifi 
cant proportion of the total variance in the Mach 
scores. Thus^ this variable seemed to be a^very rele- 
. vant f^nd highly potential variable to pursute in further 
research of the relationship of Machiavellianism to 
the directors of day care centers. 

The present investigation has suggested 
strongly that the Machiavellianism of directors of 
proprietary day care centers exceeds that of directors 
of nonprofit day care centers. ^ This implies that pro- 
prietary day care center directors would tend to ex- 
hibit more Machiavellian characteristics in their in- 
teraction with other people — staff members^ parents^ 
and children^ than directors of nonprofit day care 
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centers. Char^.ctej'istics considered Machiavellian 

are tendencies toward manipulating other people and 

using' other people to one's advantage. The immediate 

explanation is that since proprietary day care, centers 

operate for a profit^ therefore^ a part of the'yDusi- 

ness worlds, manipulating others for economic survival 

may be a significant factor in the operation of the 

proprietary center. y 

The significant role of ,the director of a day 

care center has been discussed and emphasized pre- l 
. T \ 
viously. Since the directors are adminif;trators arid \ , 

in a position of leadership^ it would necessarily fol- 
low from the results of" this study^ that directors of 
proprietary day care centers would be more Machiavellian 
in their relationships' with staff members. Director- 
staff teatms concern themselves with the obvious issues 
associated with operating a day care center--gbals^ 
philosophy, curriculum, etc. 

In examination of the results of this investi- 
gation, it is important to remember three things: 
(1) The, study was meant to be exploratory. (2) Machi- 
avellianism was- seen as the . underlying trait present 

i * « ' 

in day care center directors regardless of admihistra- 

tive styles-. (3) The 'study was limited to ^he point 
of view of the. directors, with no effort made to->^ 
correlate- tlieir poin*^ of view with those of their 
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subordinates. Consequently it might be more appro- 
priate to view the results as a first step in the» 
direction; of the much needed research in the fa^'t . 
growing area of day care and as providing, the founda- 
tion for further research specifically utilizing the 
baseline data provided by this study. Specif ically^, 
future research in day care could evolve around the 

4 V 

natural classification of centers — nonprofit and pro- 
prietary in terms of the qiaality of the administration^ 
the staffs, and the cer^ter^ as a whole. As a result, 
the number of nonprofit or proprietary day (^re cen- 
ters that emerge may be ultimately affected. 
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Chapter V - ' * 

Siimmary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 
Summa ry 

Since the micj-1960's day care prograjns have 
emerged as a national social and educational issue. 
This has been attributed to an increased awareness of 
the crucial early years , of a child's life and the 
growing need for child 'care- In the past twenty 
yearf a new interest i% child development has prompted 
much research uplative to the intjellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical development of the young child. 
Two major works in the early 1960»s, J. McVicker Hunt's 
Intelligence and Experience (196I) and Benjamin Bloom's, 
stability and Change in Human Characteristics (1964) 
influenced the day care movement by suggesting, by care- 

.^'ful ihtexyention, a child's intelligence could be en^ 
hanced markedly in the early years. 

' . The need for chrld care nationally has been 
studied extensively. It has beerf estimated that of 

_the 3^800,000 children under age. 6- with working moth- 
ers, only 1*,300,000 are in day care facilities (West- 
' Ccin?oraticn and '^estat ^-search, V 
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Inc. ^, 1971). In the St. Louis metropolitan area^ 
estimates indicated^ that approximately 90 percent of 
I children whose family head or head's were in the labor 
force needed day care facilities. 

. In light of the need for quality day care and 
the "state of the art" relative to day care^ J^rT'ex-' 
ploratory study of Jhe.St. Louis area day care cen- 
ters and their directors was relevant/ ^ 

The director of the day care center is the ^per- 
son who is ultimately responsible for the functioning 
of the day care center, "^^ince directors of day care 
centers are administrators^ they, necessarily work with - 
many people--staf f ^ children^ and parents. Therefore^ 
' they are in a position to exhibit Machiavellian charac- 
teristics in their relationships with people. 

Machiavellianism is an attribute that can be 
defined as an orientation toward manipulating other 
people (Christie^ 1970). The measure attempts to 
quantify a person ^s general strategy for dealing with 
other people^, especially the degree to which he feels 
other people are manipulable .in interpersonal situa- 
tions. 

Problem 

The problem, investigated was: Do directors 
of proprietary day care centers have a higher Machiavel- 
lianism score than directors of nonprofit day care 
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centers? Because proprietary* day care centers operat^ 
for a pifofit, therefore, a^ part of the business AVorld, 
it is hypothesized that their directors will have a . 
higher Machiavellianism score thap directors of fion-" t 

>'v 6> 

profit day care centers. The hypothesis tested can be 
stated; The directors of proprietary day care centers 
will 'have a higher ^Machiavellianism score than will 
flirectors of nonprofit day care centers, ^ . ^ ' 

Review of the Procedures )- y 

The population, for the vstudy consisted c^f the 
directors of licensed 'day care ^center# in St. Louis ^ 
Cr^y and, St. Louis County.^ There were 94 directors 
who direct 101 day care centers . This population con- 
sisted of 37 nonpruDfit directors who direct 40'dayr 
care centers and 5^ proprietary directors who direct 
6l 'day care centers. 

Data gathering in^trume!jits con^'isted of the^ 
Day.-.Care Center and^ Personnel Data Sheet and the Mach 
IV scale. The Day vCare Center and 'Personnel liatar 
Sheet, developed by the investigator, gathered basic 
demographic information j)ertai^iing to the' day care ^ 
center and to the'liirector. ' , 

The Mach IV scale consist-ed of '20 i^ems given 
in a sttandard six-i:ategory Likert format. The. scale 
measured Machiavelliarnism succinctly, and was designed 
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Each day 'care center director was mailed three 
items: (1) an explanatory cover . letter^ (2) the Mach 
IV scale, and (3) the Day Care Center and Personnel 
Data Sheet. The questionnaires were mailed on May 9^ 
1974j along with a stamped^ addressed^ return envelope. 
Of the 94 questionnaires sent to the day care center 
directors^ 57 were returned in usable form which was 
a 61 percent return. 

Conclusions i-f 

From an analysis of the data collected for 
•this study several results were found. 

Because the investigation included an explora- 
tory aspect relative to a little-researched popula- 
tion, demographic information was supplied through the 
research procedures. Th^.xrentinuous variables examined 
according to type of center--^onprof it or proprietary-- 
were:*'(l) t6tal, number ofN^^ enrolled in the 

day care center, (2) tot^ number of^ears in the 
-area *of day care, (3) 'total number of years as^^a di- 
rector of a day care center, (4p Machiavellianism 
score. The Machiavellianism score for directors, of 
proprietary day care centers was higher than that for 
the nonprofit day care center directors, and the* re- * 
suits of a t^ test indicated that the 'difference was 
significant at the .05 level. Thus, the hypothesis 
in the gtu(3y was sufiported. 
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On the remaining three continuous variables^ 
^there did not prove to be a statistically significant 
difference between the nonprofit and proprietary day 
care centers. However^ an overview of the particular 
population suggests that nonprofit centers tend to 
have more children enrolled than do proprietary cen- 
ters, directors of proprietary day care centers had 
worked in the area of day care longer and had served 
as directors longer than did the directors of non- 
profit centers . " ^ 

From an analysis of the categorical variables , 
further demographic information was gathered accord- 
ing to the basis of operations-nonprofit or propir^etary ♦ 
Categorical variables examined were: (1) location of 
day care center, (2) day care only offerings or day 
care plus other ^ogram options, (3) sex of director, 
(4) age of director, (5) educational attainment of 
director, (6) degree in Early Childhood Education, , 
(7) directing more than one center. There was a sta- 
tistically significant difference between the non- 
profit and proprietary groups on three of the above 
variables: location of day care center, day care 
o^y offerings or day care plus other program options, 
and educational attainment of the director. This re- 
sult indicated that nonprofit centers were more likely 
to be located in the city as opposed to the county. 
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and offer day care only in their program. Proprietary 
^centers offered day care plus other program options 
more frequently. Directors of nonprofit centers had 
attained more education than had directors of pro- 
prietary centers. 

The study also sought to investigate the con- 
tribution of each independent variable to the depend- 
ent variable, the Mach score. The full model with 
all the variables included accounted for 63.8 percent 
of the total variance in the Mach scores. This was 
not found to be significantly different at the .05 
level than that proportion which could be accounted 
for by chance. r 

" A significant proportion of the total variance 
in the Mach scores was accounted for by two variables: 
(1) knowledge of whether the director heads more than 
on.e center, (2) knowledge of type of center — nonprofit 
or proprietary. The former variable was found to ac- 
count for 6.9 percent of the total variance in the 
Mach scores. Although these results might be of dubi- 
ous value, since they are based on a total of three 
directors out of 57, th^|^variable may be of import- 
ance in further investigation. 

The most significant result of the study was 
the second variable, knowledge of whether the. center 
is operated on a nonprofit or proprietary basis, found 
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to be significantly different at the .05 level of 
probability. Knowledge of whether the day care center 
is operated on a nonprofit or proprietary basis was 
found to account for 7.3 percent of the total variance 
in the Mach scores. 

This result strongly suggested that the Machi- 
avellianism of directors of proprietary day care cen- 
ters exceeds that of directors of nonprofit day care 
centers^ and that the variance in Mach scores is due 
to knowledge of the type of center. It would neces- 
sarily follow that Machiavellian characteristics such 
as manipulating other^ people and using other people to 
one's advantage would be more common among proprietary 
day care center directors. A conclusion derived from 
this result would be that the staffs parents^ and 
children involved in a proprietary day care center 
would tend to be manipulated and "used" more^than 
would those involved in a nonprofit center. Further 
resjeareh could pursue the question of how this af- 
fects-, the center itself 

The investigator believes that the results of 
this investigation have generally provided a basis for 
further research in the rapidly growing area of day 
care^ and utilizing the information and results of thi§ 
study ^ a specific foundation for further res^lorch. 
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Recommendations, for Further Research 

The results of this study suggest several 
problems that are worthy of further study and re- 
search*. 

1. What relationship is there between the quality 
of the-^y care center and the Machiavellian- 
ism of^^he director? 

2. How does the Machiavellianism of th^ staff 

' members of a day c^re center correlate with 
the Machiavellianism of the care center 
director? . 

3. What are the specific administrative styles 
or leadership behavior of the directors of 
day care centers? 

4. Besides Machiavellianism^ what other variables 
differ between nonprofit and proprietary day 
care centers? 
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7612 Walinca Terrace 

St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

9 May 197A 



Dear 

As a professional in early childhood education you are aware of the 
growing need for quality day care. From reading the literature there 
appears to be a need for considerable study tn this area. I am inter- 
ested in describing administrative processes of day care center directors. 
By responding to the two enclosed questionnaires you will be contributing 
to the knowledge in developing quality day care. 

All directors of day x:are centers in metropolitan St. Louis are being asked 
to complete the two questionnaires. The Day Care Center and Personal Data 
sheet will take less than five minutes and the Opinionnaire about fifteen 
minutes. Please return these two items in the enclose.d stamped envelope 
by May 23. I will be happy to share the results of the study with directors 
who are interested. Please make your request to me via a postcard. 

The two questionnaires were designed to be completed and returned anonym 
mousiy, however, each day care center has been assigned a code which appears 
on the envelope. As soon as your questionnaires- have been returned the 
envelope, and the card with your code number will be destroyed. Day care 
centers whose card has not been destroyed will be telephoned to suggest 
their return. 

In order for the study to be valid it is important for every director to 
respond. I thank you in advance for assisting in, what I see as a necessary 
endeavor if we hope to improve* early childhood education. 

^> Sincerely, 



Suzi Nail 



Enclosure 



Snint Louis University 
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DAY CARE CENTER AND PERSONNEL DATA SHEET 



'fhe following qucbtions are concorned with specific information about your day care 
center and yoUr own background Please answer all the questions. Where choices are 
indicated, check the correct box. 

DAY CARE CENTER 

1. The day care center is operated on a: 



B Non-profit basis 
Proprietary basis 



2. If p roprietary: 

I I I am the director and owner* 

I I I am the director (or serve in, that capacity) only. 



3. 
4, 



Total number of children enrolled in the day care* center. 



The day care center is located in the: 

□ City 
County 



5. The center offers: 
I I Day care only 

I I Day care plus other program options (such as nursery school, infant care, etc 



DIRECTOR 



1. Sex: 4 

□ Male 
Female 



2. Age 



3. 
4. 



30 years or under 
31-40 years 
41-50 years 
51 + years 



Total number of years of work in the area of day care. 



Total number of years as a director of a daycare center 



5. Level of educational attainment: 
High School diploma 
Some college, or Associate Degree 
Undergraduate degree 
Graduate work 
Graduate degree 



6. Degr ee in Early Childhood Education: 
Yes 



Degr ee 

Sir 



I'rcMcnily dl reel or of more than one center; 

BYes 
No_ . " - • 
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^ Opinionnaire 

Listed below are a number of statements. Each represents a commonly held opinion 

and there are no right or wrong answers. You will probably disagree with" some 

items and agree with others, I am interested In the extent to which you agree or 
disagree with such matters of opinion. 

Read each statement carefully. Then indicate the extent to which you agree or 

disagree by circling the number in front of each statement. The numbers and their 
meanings are indicated below. 

If you agree strongly ^ circle +3 
If you agree somewhat , circle +2 
If you agree slightly , circle +1 

If you disagree slightly , circle -1 
If you disagree somewhat , circle -2 
If you disagree strongly , circle -3 

First impressions are usually best in such matters. Read each statement, decide 
if you agree or disagree and the strength of your opinion, and then circle the 
appropriate number in froat of the statement. Give your opinion on every statement . 

1. Never tell anyone the real reason you did something unless it is useful to 
do so. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 * 

2. The best way to handle people is to tell them what they want to hear. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

3. One sh'ouid take action only^when sure it is morally right. 

+3 +2 44 ^ -1 -2 -3 . . ^ 

4. Most people are basically good and kind. 

. • +3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 . 7 

5. It is safest to assume that all people have a vicious streak and it will come 
out wht':> Ihev are i;iven a chance. 

+j +2 +li -1 . -2 -3 . 

6. Honesty is the best policy in all cases. 

+3 +2 ' -1-2 -3 

7. There Is no excuse for lying to someone else. ' 
/ . +3+2 +1 -1 -2^-3 

8. Generally speaking men won't work hard unless they're forced to do so. 

+3 +2 - -t-1 -1 -2 -3 
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9. All in all, it is better to be humble and honi^st than to be important and 
dishonest. 

+3 +2 +1 . -1 -2 -3 

^ 10. When you ask someone to do something fbr you, it Is l>est to give the real 
reason for wanting it rather than giving reasons which carry more weight. . 
+3 +2 +1 ^ .-1 -2 -3 

11. Most people who get ahead in the world lead clean, moral lives. ^ 

+3 +2 +1 ' -1 -2 -3 

12. Anyone who completely trusts. anyone else is asking for trouble. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

13. The biggest difference between most criminals and other people is that the 
criminals are stupid enough to get caught. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

14. Most men are brave. 

. ^ . +3+2+1 -1 -2 -3 

15. " It is wise to flatter important people. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

16. It is possible to be good in all respects.' 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

17. Barnum was wrong when he said that there's a sucker born every minute. 

+3 +2 +1 »■ -1 -2 -3 

18. It is hard to get ahead without cutting corners^here and there. 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

19. People suffering from i/ncurable diseases should have the choice of .being 
put painlessly to de^th. * • 

+3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 

20. Most men forget more easily the de^atii of their father than the loss of 

\ their property. ' ^ ' ' 

) +3 +2 +1 -1 -2 -3 
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Models Used in the Multiple Regression Design 
for the Mach Score Data 

Model 1 (the full model) can be represented by the 
equation Y]_ = aQU + 3.2^^2 + ^3X3 . . . + 3.1^2^)^2 + 
a2j.3X2j.3 + E. 

Model 2 asks the question- Is RSQ^ for the full model 
probably O?*" This allows one to determine if the full 

■ model (Model 1), which contains all the variables, ac- 
counts for a jDj-oportion of the total variance of the" 

- Mach scores that is sufficiently dif$4rent from 0 to 
be significant at the .05 leve^. For this 'we set 
a2 = a3 = azj. = . . . = a43 = 0, ' resulting in the equa- 
tion Y]_ = aQU + E. 

Model 3 asks the question: Is significant curvi- 
linearity present? For this determination we set 
^38 = ao^ = ... = a^o = 0, resulting in the equation 
Y]_ = aQU + a2X2 + a3X3 + . . . + a.-^^jy^jj + E. 

Model 4 asks the question: Does knowledge of whether 
the director is head of one or more centers give us 
additional information with regard to the Mach scores? 
For this, we set a36 = a.^y = 0, resulting in the equation 
Yi = aQU + a2X2 + ... +~ •6.^:^X-^c^ + E. 

Model 5 asks the question: "'Does knowledge -of whether 
the director has a degree in Early Childhood Education 
give us additioAal information with regard to the 
Mach scores? For this w^e'set ao^ = aoc = 0, resulting 
in the equation Y^ = aQU + a2X2 + ...4- a33X33 + El 

Model 6 asks the question: Does categorical (nonprofit 
vs. proprietary) knowledge of educational level give 
us additional information with regard tp the Mach 
scores? For this we set .•a24 = aoc = a common weight 
(a44)j a25 =.a27 = -a common weight (a^c); apft = a2Q = 
a common weight (a45); a.^^ = ao]_ = a common weight 
(a47)j a^p = a33 = a common weight (a^s). Substitut- 
ing, we Obtain the equation Yi = aQU + a2X2 + ... 
+ ^23X23 + a44X22| + a44X25 + a45X26 + a45X27 + a^gXpS 
+ a46X29 + a47^3o + a47X3o + aWon + ai^oXoo + ahoXoo 
+ E. Collecting 'tfirms, we obtain Yi = aru^+ apXp +^... 
i ""^3X23 + a44(X24 + X25) + a45(X26 + Xg^) + aJgtXsS + 
X29) + a47(X3o + X31) +%3(X3^ + X30) +'e. Letting 
X44 = X24 + X25^ ^fe = ^26 + X27. Xijg = XpQ + XpQ, 
X47 = X30 + X31, and X48 = X32 + Xoo, we obtain the 
equation, Y]_ = aQU + a2X2 + ... a23X23 + a^^X^^ + 
a45 X43 + a45X46 + a47X47 + a^sX^s + E. 
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Model 7 asks the question: Docs knowledge of educa- 
tional level give us additional information with re- 
gard to the Mach score? For this we ^et a2|2| = 
= aziS-^" 0^ resulting in the equation Y]_ = aQU + a2X2 
+ . . • + a23X23 + E, 

Model 8 asks the question: Does categorical knowledge 
of the number of years that a director has served as 
director of a day care center give us additional in- 
formation with regard to the Mach score? For this" we 
set app = a23 = a common weight (aiip). Substituting 
into the full equation (from Model 7)^ we obtain ^ 
Yi = aoU + a2X2 + + ^21X21 + ^40X22 + ^4^X23 + 
Collecting terms ^ we obtain Yi = aQU + a2X2 + 
^+ a2iX2i + a4g(X22 + X23) + E, Letting X^g = X20 
+ X21, we obtair/ the equation Y]_ = aQU + a2X2 + ... 
+ a2iX2i + a/i-^X^g + E. 

Model 9 asks the question: Does knowledge of the 
number of years that a director has served a^s director 
of a day care center give us the additional information 
with regard to the Mach score? Setting a^^ = 0^ we 
obtain the equation Y]_ = aQU + a2X2^ + ... + a2]_X2]_ + E. 

Model 10 asks the question: Does categorical knowledge 
of the number of years that a director has been in day 
care give us additional information with regard to the 
Mach scores? For this we let a]_Q = apQ = a common 
weight (a^o)* Substituting into the full equation 
(from^Model 5)^ obtain Y]_ = aQU + a^X^ + 
+ a-|_gX-|_Q + a5oX20 + ^•50^21 Collecting terms ^ we 

r obtain Yi = aQU + a2X2 + ... + a]_gX]_g sl^qX^q + E. 

Model 11 asks the question: Does knowledge of the 
numjarer -of years that a director has been in the field 
of aay care give us additional information with^^^ard 
to the Mach scores? Letting a^Q - obtain the 

equation Y]_ = aQU + a2X2 + ... + a-|_gX]_g + E. 

Mo^el 12 asks the question: Does knowledge of the ages 
of the directors give us additional inf ormsition with 
regard to the, Mach scores? Letting a]_6 = aQU + a2X2 
+ ' • • • + a]_5X]_5 + E. - 

Model 13 asks the question: Does knowledge of the 
sexes of the directors give^us additional information 
with regard to the Mach scores? Letting a.-^i^ = a^^ = 0^ 
we obtain the equation Y-|_ = aQU + a^X2 + . . . + a-|_2X]_3 
• + Er 
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ModeV l4 asks the question: boes categorical knowledge 
'Of whether the day care center offers day care finly or 
offers day care plus additional facilities give us addi- 
tional information with ^regard to the Mach scores? For 
this we let aio = ^11 = a common 'weight (ac^; a]_2 = = 
a common weight (a52)- Substituting^ we obtain Y]_ = aQU + 
^2^2 + ••. + ^Q'^S + a5iXio + a5iXii -b ^^2^13 ^- Col-- 
lecting terms ^ w^rspbtain Yi = aQU + 0-2^2 + ••• + aqXa + 
a^lCXio + Xii) + a^2(Xi^ + X13) + E. Letting X5-, ^ Xiq + 
Xii and X52 = X12 + X135 we obtain the equation Yi = aQU + 
a2X2 + ... + a9X9 -l- £151X51 + a52X52 + E. < 

Model 15 asks the question: Does knowledge of whether 
the day care center offers^ day care only or day care 
plus additional facilities^ give us additional information 
with regard to the "Mach scores? Letting a^^ = a52 = 0, 
we obtain the equ?.tion Yi = + a2X2 + ..• a^X^ 

Model 16 asks the question: Does categorical knowledge 
of whether the day care center is loCi?tted in the city 
or the county give us additional information with re- 
gardXtO the Mach score? For this we let ag = ay = a 
common weight (a^^); as = a^ = a common weight t^ch). JjL 
Substituting into the full equation {frpm Model 15)^ we^Sjft 
obtain Yi = aoU + 3.2X2 + . . . + a5X5 + ^53X7 + ^^^T^S 
a52|X9 + E. Collecting terms ^ we obtain Y]_ ^ agU + 
a2X2 +.... + a5X5 + a53(X5.+ Xy) + a54(X8 + Xq) + E.' 
Letting X53 = X5 + X7 and X^i^ = X8 + Xg^ ^^e oDtain 
Yi = aoU + a2X2 + . . . + a^X^ + ^53X53- + ^52^X54 + E . 

Model 17 asks the question: Does knowledge of whelyher 
the day care center is located in -the city or county 
give us additional' information with regaixi to the Mach 
scores? Letting" a^o = aci| = O^^^e obtain the equation 
Yi = aoU + a2X2 + . . . a5X5 + E . ^ K 

Model ih asks the question: Does .categoirical knowledge 
of^J^he number of children enrolled ip t^e day care 
cenl:er give us additior^al information with regard^ to 
the Mach scores? For this we let aij. = ac = a common 
weight (a^c). Substituting into the full equation 
(from Model 17 )o we obtain Yi = aQU + a2X2 + a3^3 -H 
^55^4 + ^55^5 ^* Collecting terms ^ we obtain 
Yi = aoU + a2X2 + a^X3 + a55(X2| X5) + E. Letting 
X55 = X2| + X^^ we obtain the equation Y]_ = aQU + » 
a2X2 + ^3X3 + 9'55X55 + E. • " 

Model 19 asks the question: Does knowledge of the 
number of children enrolled in the day care center give 
us additional information with regard to the Mach 
scores? Letting a^^ = 0^ we obtain the equation 
Yi = aoU + a2X2 + a3X3 + E. • . ^ 
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Model 20 asks the question: Does' knowledge of the 
type of center (nonprofit vs. proprietary) give us 
additional information with regard to the Mach scores? 
Letting ao = ao -= a common weight -(a^g), we obtain 
from the full equation (that of- Model I9) Y]_ = aQU s+ 
^56^2 + ^56^3 + E. Collecting terms and let(ting 
X56 =.-X2 + X05 we obtain the equation Y-, = anU 
^56X56 + E. ^ ' .--^ u . > . 
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Multiple Regression Design for the Mach Score Data 



Let Y]_ represent a vector with 57 elements, .which are 
t)ie Mach scores for each day care center director. 

Let U represent a unit vector with 57 elements . 

Let X2 represent, a vector with 57 elements, with a l' 
if the element represents membership in the nonprofit 
group, 0 otherwise. 

Let represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element ^represents membership in the proprietary 
group, 0 otherwise. 

Let represent a vector with' 57 elements, whose 
elements are the number, of children for > the nonprofit 
centers, 0 otherwise. ^ • 

Let X5 represent a vector with 57 elements, whose 
elements are the number of children in the proprietary 
centers, 0 otherwise. 

Let X5 represent a vector with 57 elements*, with a. 1 
if the element represents a nonprofit center in tY\e 
city, 0 otherwise. • 

Let X'^ represent a'vector with 57 element's, with a 1 
if the element represents a proprietary center in the 
city, 0 otherwise. . • 

^Let X3') represent a vector with 57 elements, .with a 1 
if the element repiresents a nonprofit center ^n the 
county, 0 otherwise, 

Let 'Xg represent a vector w:jLth 57 elements, with a 1 
if 'b'he element represents a proprietary^ center in the 
county, 0 otherwise. ^ • 

y' ' ■ ^ \ > 

Let Xio represent 'a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a nonprofit center that 
offers day care only, 0 otherwise. > c . 

'Let'Tr]_]_ represent\a vecto.r*with 37 elements-, with 1 
if the element represents a proprietary center that, r 
ofi^crc> day care only, 0 o^rherwise. 

Let represent a vector v)ith 57 elements, ^ with a 'l^/^ 
if the element represents a^ nonprofit center that 
offeys day care and other facilities, 0' otherwise. 
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Let X13 represent a vector with: 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a proprietary center that 
offers day care ^and other facilities, 0 otherwise. 

L^t Xiij. represent a vector with* 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a male director, 0 othenvise. 

Let X15 represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1. 
if the element represents a female director, 0 otherwise. 

L^t X]_5 repre^sent a vector with 57 elements^ with a 1 
if the element represents a director who is' 30 years of 
age or younger, 0 otherwise. 

Let Xj^Y represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director vrho is 31-^0' 
yea-rs of age, 0 otherwise. 

Let X]_8 represent a vector with 57 elemqhts, with a 1 

if the element represents a director who is 41-50 years • 

of age, 0 otherwise. ^/ 

Let X]_^ represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director who is 51 years 
of age or older, 0 otherwise. 

Let X20 represent a vector with 57 elements, whose 
elements are the number of years a director of a non- 
profit center has spent in the field of day care^ 0 
otherwise. 

Let X21 represent a vector witTi 57 elements, whose 
elements are the number* of years 'a director of a pro- 
prietary center has spent in the field of day care, ^ 
0 otherwise. ^ ' • ^ 

Let X22 represent a vector with 57 elements, whose 
elements are the n^niber of years a director of a^non- 
^)rofit center has spent^as director of a day care 
center, 0 othei*wise. ^ ' 

Let X23 represent a vector with 57 elements", whose ele- 
ments are the number of years a director of a proprietary^ 
center has spent as director of a day care-^center, 0 
otherwise. 



Let Xpii represent a vector with 57 ^elements, with a 
r if the elemeni: represents a;- director of a nonprofit 
center with a high school diploma^ 0 othejrwise. 
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& Let X25 represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a proprietary- 
center with a high school diploma, 0 otherwise. 

Let X26 represent a vector with 5? elements,' with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a nonprofit 
center with Some college or an associate degree, 0 
otherwise . 
f 

Let X27 represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a proprietary 
J center with some college or an associate degree, 0 
otherwise. 

Let X28 represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a nonprofit 
center with an undergraduate . degree, 0 otherwise. 

Let X29 represent a vectpr with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represehts a director of a proprietary 
center with an undergraduate degree, 0 otherwise. 

Let X^o represent -a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a nonprofit 
center who has done some graduate work, 0 otherwise. 

Let X23_'' represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a proprietary 
center who has done some graduate work, 0 otherwise. 

iet X32 represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director of a nonprofit 
center who has a graduate degree, 0 otherwise. 

Let X23* ^represent a vector with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element "represents a director of a proprietary 
center who has^a graduate degree, 0 otherwise. 

'Let X^Zf represent a vectbr with 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director .who has a degree 
in Early CUiildhood Education, 0 otheiVise. 

Let X35 represent a vector^ith 57 elements, with a 1 
if the element represents a director who has no degree 
in Early Childhood Education, 0 otherwise.^ 

Let X35. represe>^tf a vector^with 57 elements, ^with a 1 
if the element represents a subject who is director 'of^ 
more than one day care center, 0- qtherwiSQ. 
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Let represent a vector with 57 elements^ with a 
if the element represents a subject who is director 
only one day care center^ 0 otherv/ise. 

Lq* X33 represent a vector 
elements are the square of 

Let X3Q represent a vector 
elements are the square of 

Let X^in represent a vector 
elemervcs are the square of 

Let X2|2 represent a vector 
elements are the square of 

Let X2|2 represent a vector 
elements are the square of 

Let X2|Q represent a vector 
elements are the square of 

Let E represent vector v/ith 57 elements^ whosq ele 
ments represent the error values. 

Let ao through ai^o represent cloef f icients of the 
respective vectors. \ . 

Note: ^Vectors X38 through Xi|o"are designed to test 
' whether the continuous variables of the data 
can besi be represented' by a curvilinear 
rather than a lij^ear equation. 




with 57 elements^ whosis 
vector Xi|. 

with 57 elements^ whose 
vector X^ . ' 

with 57 elements^ whos^ 
vector X20* 

with 57 elements^ whose 
vector X21. 

with 57 elements^ whose 
vector X22' 

with 57 elements^ whose 
vector X23. 
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